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SPEKE, PABBOT. AN INTEEPRETA- 
TION OF SKELTON'S SATIRE 

Certain poems, though familiar to the stu- 
dents of English, are yet nearly devoid of 
meaning. Chief in this unenviable class must 
be placed Skelton's Spehe, Parrot. The "in- 
comparable" Dyce calls it a "very obscure 
production." Of recent commentators Brie 
scarcely touches it; and Koelbing characterizes 
it as ^ " preserved in a greatly mutilated con- 
dition, it is the most incoherent of all his 
poems, and, in parts, absolutely unintelligible " 
— an opinion after a previous careful analysis.* 
For this criticism there are three excellent rea- 
sons. The earliest edition we have dates from 
the mid-century, and the composition is un- 
dated. Therefore we have no external guide 
to the time of the allusions. The sole indica- 
tion is that in the list of works given in the 
Garland of Laurel (printed 1523) is mentioned 

Item the Popingay, that hath in commendaeyoun 
I,adyes and gcntylwomen suehe as deseruyd. 
And suche as be counterfettis they be reseruyd. 

And the poem SpeTce, Parrot, whatever may be 
the interpretation, has nothing to do with ladies 
and gentlewomen ! Consequently it may have 
been written at any time between 1490 and 
1529, when he died. It is unnecessary to re- 
mark how much this complicates the problem. 
Political satire is forceful as an acute criticism 
of events already known to the reader. And 
without dating how can we know the events? 
Imagine the fog that would inclose Ahsolom 
and Achitophel, if we knew only that it had 
been written between 1660 and 1700 and might 
apply to any circumstance in the reigns of 
Charles II, James II, or William and Mary. 
A certain measure of possible obscurity is, 
therefore, inherent in the type. 

For the other reason, however, the poetic 
conceptions of the age are responsible. The 
avowed aim of the poet was to write so that 

' Arthur Koelbing, Cambridge Bisi. of Eng. Lit., 
iii, 85. 

'Zwr Gharalcteristik John Skelton's, 123-127. 



there were two quite distinct meanings, the ob- 
vious and the hidden allegorical meaning. 
Thus Hawes * commends the ancient poets 
because 

They were so wyse and so inventife 
Theyr obscure reason, fayre and sugratile, 
Pronounced trouthe under cloudy figures, 
By the inventyon of theyr fatal! scriptures. 

And Skelton in the Bowge of Courte feels 
doubtful as to his ability to use sufficiently 
"couerte termes." In this type of work the 
pleasure of reading a poem was doubled with 
that arising from guessing a riddle. Obscurity 
was prized for its own sake. Wilson (1560) 
summarizes the condition as follows: "The 
misticall wiseman and Poeticall Clerkes, will 
speake nothing but quaint Proverbs, and 
blinde allegories, delighting much in their 
owne Darkenesse, especially, when none can 
tell what they doe say." In the particular 
poem in question Skelton may also have not 
desired to be too plain for political reasons. 
In any case he amuses himself, if not the 
reader, by putting all possible hurdles be- 
fore his meaning. The poem purports to be 
a dialogue between a parrot and its mistress. 
But as a parrot is not logical, this device en- 
ables him to bring in any amount of casual 
gibberish, to break the connection whenever he 
chooses, to employ tags of Latin, or any lan- 
guage, to change allusions, etc. And when the 
abused reader objects, Skelton grins the reply 
that it is only parroting. 

The third and last reason is that apparently 
it was composed at different dates. Conse- 
quently the poem Sfeke, Parrot is not one 
poem, but several. These are indicated by defi- 
nite breaks, sometimes even by apparent dat- 
ing. Thus after the Lenuoy primere comes 
"Penultimo die Octobris, 33°"; after the 
Secunde Lenuoy, "In diebus ISTovembris, 34," 
etc. The apparent conclusion is that between 
the first and second Envoy a year has elapsed. 
The result is inevitable confusion. 

On the other hand, the poem has a definite 

'Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, Percy Society, Chap. 
VIII. 
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hidden meaning. We are told (1. 207) that 
metaphor and allegory are the protection of the 
Parrot; that while ignorant fools may not see 
the meaning (U. 298-9), 

For whoo lokythe wyselye in your warkys may fynde 
Muche frutefuU mater . . . 

that (1. 319) those who cannot see it, have 
small intelligence; and that (11. 363-5) 

For trowthe in parabyll ye wantonlye pronounce, 

Langagys diuers, yet undyr that dothe reste 
Maters more precious then the ryehe jacounee. 

This continued iteration upon the hidden mean- 
ing implies not only that many at the time 
found it difficult, but also that there is a 
definite meaning to be found. 

It seems to the present writer that the as- 
sumption that the text is greatly mutilated is 
unnecessary. At least a possible interpreta- 
tion may be given for the mass of the poem. 
The first question is that of the date. This is, 
I think, indicated by the figures given after 
the months. Dyce's note to 1. 280 reads: 
"With respect to the dates . . . if '33' 
and '34' stand for 1533 and 1534 (when 
both Skelton and the Cardinal were dead), 
they must have been added by the transcriber; 
and yet in the volume from which these por- 
tions of Spekej Parrot are now printed (ms. 
Harl. 2352) we find, only a few pages before, 
the name of 'John Colyn mercer of London,' 
with the date ' 1517.' " The explanation of 
these figures is both obvious and unusual. Skel- 
ton, who was a Lancastrian and had been con- 
nected with the court of Henry VII, during his 
tutorship to the young Prince Henry must have 
dated his formal papers from the accession of 
that king. For sentimental reasons, or from a 
desire to be half intelligible, he continued to do 
so during the new reign of Henry VIII. This 
is of course without precedent and was probably 
a guide only for himself. As Henry VII began 
his reign on Bosworth Field, Aug. 22nd, 1485, 
"October 33°" and "November, 34" are 
translated into October, 1517, and November, 
1618. If this be true, the various portions of 
Spelce, Parrot form a running commentary 
upon the events of those two years. 



To explain the situation it is necessary to go 
back a few years. Prom the Middle Ages 
Tudor England had inherited two different sys- 
tems of courts: (a) the Convocation of the 
bishops and the ecclesiastical courts which 
claimed jurisdiction over all members of the 
clergy, and (b) Parliament and the state courts 
which claimed jurisdiction over the rest of the 
nation. That there should be conflict between 
these two systems to the modern mind seems 
almost inevitable, particularly as the ecclesias- 
tical courts claimed the "benefit of the clergy" 
and the right of " sanctuary." That there was 
such conflict is shown by the fact that in 1513 
Parliament decreed that the right of sanctuary 
should be denied to murderers and robbers. In 
1515, Robert Kederminster, Abbot of Winch- 
combe, preached at St. Paul's Cross a sermon 
in which he denounced this act. As three mem- 
bers of the clergy had been accused of murder 
by a jury of London citizens, this sermon was 
regarded as a gauntlet of defiance thrown down 
by the Church. Henry Standish of the Grey 
Friars replied, asserting the superior right of 
the King's prerogative. The Convocation sup- 
ported Kederminster and the Parliament Stan- 
dish. Whereupon the King, upon the advice 
of Dr. Voysey, his chaplain, heard the case, 
and naturally decided in favor of the State. 
" I will never consent to your desire, any more 
than my progenitors have done." * Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, apparently felt strongly that the 
right of the Church had been impinged upon. 
Standish and Voysey were regarded as having 
betrayed the Church by the church party, and 
equally by their opponents as having defended 
the rights of the people. The result was that 
the clergy were disliked in London. Wolsey's 
attitude was apparently trimming; he argued 
for the Church at the same time protesting his 
attachment to the Crown. Then, toward the 
end of the same j^ear, both Warham and Fox 
withdrew from active participation in the gov- 
ernment, the one resigning the great seal and 
the other the privy seal, and Wolsey and Ruthal, 

'Keilwey's report of the argument, quoted by 
Gairdner, Church Hist., p. 47. 
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Bishop of Durham, took the places made vacant 
by them. By the City Standish was regarded 
as a hero. Consequently he was urged to de- 
fend them also from the foreigners who, they 
believed, were absorbing English business. 
John Lincoln, a broker, appealed to him. Upon 
his wise refusal, however, a Dr. Beale preached 
an incendiary sermon on the general thought 
of England for Englishmen. On this followed, 
1517, the celebrated riot called "Evil May 
Day." The City rose in rebellion, which was 
put down by calling in the troops. Lincoln 
himself was hanged, with some others, but the 
majority were pardoned. Such is a very brief 
outline of events presupposed to be known to 
the reader. 

The poem purports to be the rambling ejacu- 
lations of a parrot, with occasional reminders 
that more is intended than is obvious, and that 
the explanation is to be found in the use of 
metaphor and allegory (11. 208-9). The parrot 
was created by God (1. 217), and is incorrupt- 
ible (1. 218) ; it then represents the Church. As 
such it has the Pentecostal gift of tongues. But 
Skelton identifies the Church with his own par- 
ticular party. The parrot consequently favors 
neither the new element of Wolsey nor the popu- 
lar variety of Standish. It is the old conserva- 
tive Church of Warham and Fox — a fact that 
would partly explain Barclay's possible enmity. 
That Church has fallen upon evil days. The 
suggestion for this curious personification may 
be due to the fact that a "popinjay" was af- 
fixed to a pole as a target for archery practice. 
And the present parrot has been instructed by 
Melpomene (1. 313). As by the latest possible 
date given for his birth Skelton, in 1517, must 
have been past middle age, the Parrot is con- 
servative. It preaches discretion (1. 53) and 
cites biblical examples of patience under trials, 
Abraham, Job, etc. It is loyal to " King 
Henry the VIII, our royal king " (1. 36) and 
to "Kateryne incomparable" (1. 38). So with 
the gibbet of Baldock made for Jack Leg (John 
Lincoln?) (1. 75) in mind, of all things be- 
ware of riot (1. 103). In that Parrot is on the 
side of the King (1. 112) and "hath no favor 
to Esebon " (London) (1. 113). For the leaders 
of Israel ("Warham and Fox) have abandoned 



it, and Seon, the regent Amorraeorum (Stand- 
ish of the Grey Friars) and Og (Voysey or 
Beale) have taken possession (11. 115-126). 
Now the right of sanctuary " standyth in lyttyll 
sted " (11. 127-8). The real traitor is not the 
preacher (Beale or Standish) but he that ad- 
vised the King (Voysey) (11. 132-135). This 
ends the first part. 

The second section takes up the discussion 
of Greek. Here again Skelton is conservative. 
He does not object to Greek (1. 146), 

For aurea lingua Graeca ought to be magnyfyed, 

but to the fact that it is not practical (11. 150- 
153). Yet with this limited knowledge they 

scrape out good scrypture, and set in a gall, 
Ye go about to amende, and ye mar all. (11. 158-9.) 

This seems like a reference to Erasmus's New 
Testament. The result of it all is that the 
clergy neglect their Latin that is necessary and 
fail to acquire Greek that at best is merely an 
adornment. 

The third section consists of a curious love 
lyric. Galathea, a lady who appears for the 
first time, invites the parrot to tell the moan 
Pamphylus made for his mate. The allusion 
is to a medieval poem De arte amandi. The 
meaning apparently is that the clergy should 
return to Latin, that spurious Greek is worth- 
less, and that amen with a d should be the 
order of the day. 

The fourth section (11. 280-300), Lenuoy 
primere, ends with the phrase " Penultimo die 
Octobris, 33°." If the present theory be cor- 
rect, it is dated definitely October 30th, 1517. 
The book called the " Popagay " is told to 
persuade Jerebesethe "home to resorte" be- 
cause Tytus is now at Dover, the tonsan de 
Jason is in the shrouds of the vessels, and Lya- 
con of Lybyk and Lydy has his prey. This 
obviously has no apparent connection with what 
has preceded. It must deal with some foreign 
policy. The sequence of thought, — if such a 
term may be used in treating a poem whose 
chief characteristic is lack of consecutiveness — 
seems to be that not only are the troubles of 
the Church due to diffusion of energy and a 
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questioning spirit on account of the study of 
Greek, but also to the new heads of the Church, 
Wolsey with the great seal and Euthal with the 
privy seal are too much concerned with other 
than churchly affairs. In this connection two 
facts should be remembered. First, that as 
shown by the notes appended to the poems 
against Garnessche during these years Skelton 
was in relations with the Court.° Secondly 
that Lord Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
who in 1534 became Duke of Norfolk, was the 
strenuous opponent of Wolsey's policy.® He 
was a patron of Skelton, at his house, Sheriff- 
Hutton, the Garland of Laurel was written, 
and his son, the poet Surrey, was Skelton's 
pupil. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Skelton unsympathetic with the foreign policy 
of Wolsey. The key to the interpretation of 
the passage is given by the line, 

For Tytus at Dover abydythe in the rode. 

The passage will be clearer if certain historical 
facts are borne in mind. Almost the sole re- 
sult of Henry's invasion of Prance in 1513 had 
been the capture of Tournay. But the perfidy 
of Maxmilian in the Treaty of Noyon caused 
a rapprochement between France and England. 
Eumors of an agreement between the two 
powers were imminent. " At Henry's wish the 
French commissioners crossed over to England 
in October," ' and by November 11th they had 
reached London. They came to purchase Tour- 
nay for 400,000 crowns. The tonsan de Jason 
is explained. Lyacon is of course Lycaon, as 
Dyce suggests. Lycaon, in the Third Meta- 
morphosis of Ovid, by his impiety toward Jup- 
piter, is the immediate cause of the deluge. 
That this was in Skelton's mind is shown by 
the fact that the last line of each of the last ten 
stanzas of the poem begins with the phrase 
" Syns Dewcalyon's flode." The contrast be- 
tween Juppiter, Henry VIII, and the over- 



^ Brie, " Skelton- Studien," Englische Studien, 

xxxvn, 59. 

'Dictionary of 'National Biography, article by the 
late Mandel Creighton, Bishop of London. 
' Brewer, Beign of Henry VIII, i, 189. 



proud subject, Wolsey, is given in 11. 399-404 : 

Jupiter ut nitido deus est veneratus Olympo; 

Hio eoliturque deus. 
Sunt data thura Jovi, rutilo solio resident! j 

Cum Jovi thura capit. 
Jupiter astrorum rector dominusque polorumj 

Angliea sceptra regit. 

Nor does he omit the pun onXvKamv, wolf; 
(1. 428) 

Hys woluys hede, wanne, bloo as lede, gapjrthe ouer 
the crowne. 

The phrase " of Lybia and Lydia " (Jeremiah 
46, 9) suggests that Wolsey has not yet de- 
spoiled the Egyptians. Jereboseth probably re- 
fers to Wingfield then holding Calais. He was 
appointed commissioner to sit at Calais to ad- 
judicate the disputes between the English and 
the French merchants,* 

For replicacion restles that he of late ther made 

(1. 284) 

all of which was now rendered unnecessary. 
The lines, 282-3, 

For the clifles of Scaloppe they rore wellaway. 
And the sandes of Cefas begyn to waste and fade 

allude first to the passage of the Channel. 
The names are taken from the Greek tr/caXoi/r, 
a mole, and ktj^v, a drone-bee, perhaps with 
a side hit at the policy of Wolsey and of 
Francis. 

The fifth section, Secunde Lenuoy, according 
to this reckoning is dated "In diebus Novem- 
bris, 1518." The parrot is to be sent over the 
salt foam to urge " ower soleyne seigneour Sa- 
doke," to come home. Though he has not the 
great seal, as president and regent he rules 
everything. Dyce's note on this passage reads : 
" In applying the name of Sadoke to Wolsey, 
Skelton alludes to the high-priest of Scripture, 
not to the knight of the Round Table." This is 
followed by Koelbing : * " Im zweiten (en- 

' I. S. Leadam, Dictionary of National Biography, 
article Wingfield. 

'Arthur Koelbing, Zur GharaTcteristik John Skel- 
ton's, p. 125. 
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voy) wird der Kardinal als soleyne seigneour 
Sadoke (1. 304) verspottet, der Dinge unter- 
nehme, die eben unausfiihrbar seien." The 
first obvious objection to this attribution is in 
the lines 309-10, 

With porpose and graundepose he may fede hym 
fatte, 
Thowghe he pampyr not hys paunche with the 
grete seall. 

This can scarcely refer to Wolsey as he had the 
great seal! Actually it is again a question of 
the French alUance. Charles Somerset, Earl 
of Worcester, had been largely instrumental in 
negotiating it,^" and in November, 1518, had 
the reward. He headed the elaborate embassy 
sent to the French court. The name, taken 
from the Tenth Book of the Morte D' Arthur, 
is applied because just as Sadoke was a friend 
to the young Alisander, so Somerset was enough 
older than Henry to guide him. It is he, pre- 
sumably, that is the Sydrake of the sixth sec- 
tion, in which it is prophesied that he will 
lose all his effort. Sidrach is the guide, phil- 
osopher and friend to the King Bochus in the 
medieval romance. This section is dated the 
fifteenth of December, actually only three days 
later than the formal reception of the embassy 
at the French court. 

The seventh and eighth sections are both 
very short, with much abused Latin, and are 
both a rather vague attack upon Wolsey. This 
brings us to the last section where the attack 
is clearly upon the conditions of the times and 
upon Wolsey as author of those conditions. 
As these accusations are much the same as 
those repeated later in Why Come Ye Not to 
Court they need here no comment or illustra- 
tion.^^ Only one line presents any real diffi- 
culty, line 425, 

Of Pope Julius cardys he ys ehefe dardynall. 

The explanation adopted by Koelbing is that 
the reference is to Clement VII whose first 



name before the pontificate was Uiulio. Aside 
from any question of date it seems improbable 
that an Englishman would mention the Pope 
in so unnecessarily familiar a manner, or be 
understood if he did. On the other hand, 
Julius II, il Papa Terribile, had left such a 
reputation for intrigue, that here his name is 
used for condemnation. If this interpretation 
be correct, there is no reason for dating the 
poem later than 1518. 

It is quite obvious that this article cannot 
aim to be an annotated edition of Speke, Par- 
rot. Many of the locutions are vague and 
many of the references unexplained. Some of 
them probably never can be, since so detailed 
a history of the two years as is required has not 
come down to us. Nor can we be certain that 
we have guessed the motive for the choice of 
the names. For example, the only reason for 
his calling the French commissioners " Tytus " 
that I know is that Titus Tatius, the king of 
the Sabines, was the neighbor to Rome. And 
that seems very far-fetched! Partly, also, 
this obscurity was due to the deliberate inten- 
tion of the poet. As yet, and while still con- 
nected with the Court, he did not dare to be 
more plain. Also, I think, he took a certain 
amount of amusement in veiling his meaning. 
That the present interpretation in general is 
correct is shown by the fact that it applies in 
so many particulars. The previous difficulty 
in arriving at a solution was due to the ten- 
dency to read Wolsey into all the varying 
passages. And in some places, such as those 
dealing with Somerset, where the attack applies 
equally to any leader of any group, it was very 
plausible. The difficulty is that it explained 
only in spots. The interest of the present solu- 
tion is that it shows Skelton, not as a reformer, 
and not as a radical, but a laudator temporis 
acti. And this is the Skelton chosen to edu- 
cate a prince of the blood royal and the heir 
of the house of Howard. Perhaps from this 
point of view so detailed an analysis as this 
may not be lacking in interest. 



"Brewer, op. dt., 189. 
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